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DEDICATION 

For her perseverance over several years when this bio- 
graphical account of the Cowan and inter-related families was 
being prepared and written, and for her own contributions, 
this booklet is dedicated to Margaret Martinez Cowan, my 
wife of more than a half century. 

And special thanks are offered to my sister, Mary 
Elizabeth Cowan Grishman, for her contributions to the fam- 
ily history. 


Walter Greaves Cowan 
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HOW THEY GOT TO AMERICA 


Trish sought new lives across the ocean 


Thousands of the Irish sailed to America on Packet ships built especially to 
handle the trade following the War of 1812 when relations between the 
United States and England became normal again. The Cowans who settled 
in Mississippi are believed to have come on one of these ships. The Packet 
ships carried 325 passengers and ranged from 300 to 500 tons register, 
according to the “Book of Old Ships” in the Tulane University Library. 
Clifton Cowan and his brothers boarded a ship in Londonderry and sailed 
directly to New Orleans in 1837. It was a three-week journey. 
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Opportunity lures Cowan brothers 
to America from Northern Ireland 


The Cowans are Ulster Scots, descendants of the 
Lowland Scotchmen who settled in Northern Ireland in the 
17th and 18th centuries. They settled in the Londonderry 
area, at a small place then called Muff, which later became 
Eglinton. (There were two Muffs, thus the change. In 1857, 
the town was visited by the Earl of Eglinton. Eglinton was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; the people were so impressed by 
him they sought and won permission to change the name of 
the town.) 

The Cowans began to emigrate to America in the 
early 1800s. Robert Clifton Cowan, born in 1815 in 
Derryarkin, County of Derry, Ireland, came to America in 
1837. First, he settled in Madison County, at Vernon, 
Mississippi; several years later he moved to the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast, at Handsboro. 

Robert Clifton Cowan was the son of Oliver Cowan, 
who was born in 1781 in Derryarkin, and is buried in the 
Eglinton Burying Ground. He died in 1848. 

Robert Clifton Cowan was married at Vernon on June 
3, 1847, to Martha Araminta Greaves, who was born in 
South Carolina in 1815. The couple is believed to be buried 
in the old Cowan Cemetery in Handsboro, which occupies 
approximately an acre overlooking the waters of Bayou 
Bernard atop a bluff. 

Records show that the family of Oliver Cowan lived 
two miles south of Eglinton in the village of Glen McClarne. 
The family belonged to the Presbyterian church, 
Faughanvale Parish. The 1740 Protestant Householders 
Census for Faughanvale Parish lists a Samuel Cowan, who is 
thought to have been the father of Oliver, whose sons came 
to America. Samuel Cowan is believed to have been the 
progenitor — ancestor in the direct line — of the family of 
Decatur Douglas Cowan. 


From the Greaves-Cowan marriage were born the 
following: 

John M. G. Cowan, at Vernon, on April 21, 1848; 
Decatur Douglas Cowan, at Handsboro, 

on July 2, 1850; 

Araminta Maude Cowan, at Handsboro, on February 
28, 1852 (She married M. M. Holloway.); 

Robert Greaves Cowan, who was born on April 7, 
1854, at Handsboro; 
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George Stokes Cowan, who was born on April 7, 1856, at 
Handsboro. Decatur Douglas Cowan was married twice, his 
first wife dying in July, 1892. She was Lillian L. Grayson, 
who was born in Paulding, Mississippi, the daughter of 
Thomas William and Anna (Hyde) Grayson. Born of the first 
marriage were: 

Robert Clifton (Cliff) Cowan, who was born on 
September 2, 1881; 

Carrie Thorne Cowan who married Arthur W. Lang; 

Decatur Douglas Cowan, Jr., born in June of 1891; 

Desiree Cowan, who married Dr. Walter M. Shepherd; 

Mary Ella Holman, who was married to David C. 
Holman. 

Born of the second marriage were: 

William Murdock Cowan, on August 28, 1904; 

Morris Joseph Cowan, on February 28, 1907; 

Isabella Delmas Cowan, in 1909; 

Walter Greaves Cowan, on March 24, 1912; and 

Mary Elizabeth Cowan, on January 10, 1914. 

The Cowan name has been connected with the poli- 
tics of South Mississippi over several generations. 

Among them, Robert Greaves Cowan, a brother of 
Decatur Douglas Cowan, served as treasurer of Perry 
County, mayor of Sumrall, and circuit clerk at Purvis. 

Separate articles detail the political offices of Decatur 
Douglas Cowan and Robert Clifton Cowan, son of Decatur. 

Robert Greaves Cowan was married a second time to 
Lola Senette Cowan, and they had five children, including 
Jesse Earl, Lola, Anabel, Edwina and Joseph B. Cowan. 
Anabel’s daughter, Rosalie Burch, is married to a federal 
judge, and they reside in Monterey, California. He is Judge 
Leo (Pat) McCormick. 


Photographs to illustrate a number of articles were unavailable 
because Hurricane Camille in 1969 destroyed homes and possessions in 
the areas where many of the people who figured in this history lived. 
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Decatur Douglas Cowan, son of Mary Hermina Jonte Cowan, who 
Robert Clifton Cowan married D.D. Cowan in 1903 


Life as we lived it in Mississippi 
early in the Twentieth Century 


L ife at the beginning of the Twentieth Century was 
one thing, and, as time rolls toward the Twenty First, it is 
quite another. The contrast is so striking that perhaps any- 
one may make a contribution to history by just chronicling 
his experiences. 

Living in very rural Mississippi — virtually the 
“sticks”— during the late teens of the Twentieth Century 
gave me a sense of life that I know, as another century 
looms, was experienced by few of my peers. The socio-eco- 
nomic conditions in the early part of the century, when life 
was sustained principally on an agricultural economy, 
brought about an almost primitive existence compared to 
the affluence existing as the century winds down. Thus, 
impressions gained in those early years became indelibly 
etched in my mind, and they undoubtedly had a strong 
impact as I lived through the century. 

The contrast for my father — Decatur Douglas 
Cowan, a man of much influence but moderate affluence — 
was even sharper. I have often wondered what he would 
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have written about his life if only he had taken the time to 
record it. A verbal, cultural man who had grown up during 
a frontier-like era in South Mississippi, he lived from 1850 
until 1929, being just 14 years old when the Civil War 
ended, barely missing conscription into the Confederate 
Army. 

My grandfather, Robert Clifton Cowan, a Scotch-Irish 
immigrant to the Mississippi Gulf Coast who became a suc- 
cessful merchant and postmaster at Handsboro, and his 
family, were left practically penniless by the Civil War, los- 
ing large land holdings as well as a thriving general store. 
Following the war, as my father matured, there were few 
opportunities for a young man to earn a living. The war had 
devastated the economy. Thus, it was natural that, having 
an educational bent, he would become a school teacher, 
which he did after a short course at the old Handsboro 
College. His first job was teaching in a one-room school- 
house that sat on the banks of picturesque Turkey Creek 
near Lorraine Road north of Handsboro, a few miles from 
the Cowan homestead which overlooked Bayou Bernard 
from a bluff. 

That humble beginning led him into an in-and-out 
career in education, during which he held a number of prin- 
cipalships of public schools, served 16 years in an executive 
capacity in education (nine years as superintendent) of 
Jackson County, as head of the Biloxi city schools, as the 
first elected mayor of Ocean Springs, as sheriff of Jackson 
County, and as a member of the Mississippi Legislature. 

By the time I arrived on March 24, 1912, the family 
was residing in Bond, a small sawmill community in Stone 
County where a great stand of virgin pine was being felled 
by the saws of the Dantzler Lumber Company, for which 
“Papa,” as we knew him, worked for a short time. 

Childhood experiences at Bond have faded, except 
for the hurricane of September 1915 when winds blew the 
roof off our house, causing much commotion as my mother, 
father and brothers scrambled to find buckets and tubs to 
place in strategic places where the rain poured in, emptying 
them as rapidly as they could. . 

Papa spent several years at Bond, lured there by 
higher pay from the lumber company. He worked as a 
human computer, tallying the number of board feet rolling 
off the sawmill lines. His expertness as a mathematician 
served him, and the company, well. He worked, and 
watched, as the company, and others like it, ravaged the vir- 
gin pine forests of South Mississippi, cutting the stately trees 
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into logs and boards for shipment to Europe, all the while 
contributing to making Gulfport, although a newly founded 
city, a major lumber export point. 

In later years, I recall Papa decrying the way the lum- 
ber companies left thousands of acres of cutover lands to 
the mercy of erosion and waste, the sandy soil unfit for any- 
thing else. Only stumps remained as grim reminders of the 
once-great pristine forests which also were robbed of their 
saplings in the careless, devastating process of stripping the 
landscape. It was only natural that South Mississippi was 
turned into a wasteland from which it took years to over- 
come by agriculture, or through reforestation. 

As the forests succumbed to the lumberman’s saws, 
so did Papa’s job. It was natural that he would return to 
education, landing the job as principal of a new rural con- 
solidated school at Advance. In retrospect, I could never fig- 
ure how they could justify the name Advance, which was but 
a speck on the map in northeast Harrison County in the mid- 
dle of a widespread farming community, the nearest neigh- 
bor being a mile distant. 

It was at Advance that I was introduced to life. My 
father and mother were enthusiastic about moving to 
Advance, where a newly built two-story frame schoolhouse 
awaited my father along with a new cottage just across the 
street from the school. While the home had no inside toilet 
facilities, it did have a Delta lighting system designed to pro- 
vide plenty of white light, a fact that pleased my mother 
very much. No more kerosene lamps, she thought, and 
lights that could be turned on at any time. But Mama’s 
enthusiasm quickly dimmed. That new, modern lighting 
system worked but two weeks before breaking down, not to 
be fixed during the two years we lived there. 

Nevertheless, life was happy for us despite some 
hardships. None of us thought we were heavily burdened. 
Drinking water was supplied by a cistern which caught rain- 
water from the roof; actually, we had a well but that didn’t 
work either. Thus, we had no running water in the house. 

Water for an occasional bath had to be heated on the 
wood-burning stove and carried to the bathroom. What a 
chore! For freshening up in the mornings there was a china 
bowl which had to be filled and emptied several times a day. 

The house, with three bedrooms and the usual other 
rooms, was plain but comfortable, except for the fact you 
had to follow a trail to the outhouse to accommodate bodi- 
ly functions, a fact that led my mother to begin a campaign 
to “get back to the Coast,” meaning to where houses were 
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Murdock and the prize cabbages grown by Papa. The photo was used on the 
cover of a Reuter Seed Co. Catalog. 


equipped with indoor facilities. 

The only chance my sister Elizabeth and I had to play 
with other children was during recess at school. As soon as 
the bell rang dismissing classes, the buses cranked up and 
hauled off all the other pupils to their homes miles away. 
So, what do children who have no playmates, or playthings, 
do to entertain themselves? The woodsy, pine-studded area 
provided much of the entertainment. 

For instance, trapping gophers (turtle-like creatures) 
by digging pits in front of their underground hideaways. 
The gopher, a burrowing land animal which measures 
approximately a foot in length and six to eight inches in 
width, would dig a cave and retreat for the night. We 
learned that the critter was as scary as it was crafty, and 
thus would not venture out if humans were around. So we 
would dig a pit in front of the cave — a hole large enough to 
contain old Mr. Gopher, or any member of his family, and 
then await his emergence. Sis and I would criss cross the pit 
with sticks and spread pine straw across the sticks to give 
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the effect of normal terrain. When the gopher climbed out 
of his cave, he would fall into the trap, unable to extricate 
himself. 

Unlike other turtles, the gopher is a gentle creature. 
We would take it home and feed it from our vegetable gar- 
den. Within a few days, the gopher would dig his own new 
cave, and become a permanent resident, always there for us 
to play with. 

We made another game out of watching cotton-tailed 
rabbits hop out of the woods to raid our garden, dropping 
lettuce leaves to form a trail to the yard. Papa quickly dis- 
couraged this, however, for obvious reasons. 

During our second year at Advance there was a sum-~ 
mer drought. Papa was away and the cistern ran dry. Mama 
said she didn’t know how we could survive without water. 
At the time I was seven years old and had been given per- 
mission to roam the countryside. Exploring the woods one 
day, I ran into a flowing spring and hurried home to tell of 
my find. Mama sent me back with a bucket, and suddenly 
we had a new source of water, which appeared to be pure 
but not so pure that Mama thought we could use it without 
boiling it. 

Necessity, credited with being the mother of inven- 
tion, also is the parent of resourcefulness. It was resource- 
fulness that kept our level of living a little above that of 
other countryfolk. 

Papa, along with my older brothers, Murdock and 
Morris, kept a garden that produced many kinds of vegeta- 
bles for the table —lettuce, tomatoes, turnips, kale, mustard 
and collard greens, cabbage, carrots, onions, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, corn, squash, okra, radishes, rutabagas, cushaws, 
cantaloupes and watermelons. I was conscripted for garden 
duties as I became older. 

Also, we had a Jersey cow that gave five quarts of 
milk per day, and some pigs which produced ham and 
bacon. Seeing Papa kill a hog — the weather had to be cold 
to allow time for preparation of the meat before spoiling, 
since we had no refrigeration — was for me a lesson in bru- 
tality. First, an axe to knock the animal senseless, then a 
knife to bleed it. Ugh! 

But that was just the beginning. The carcass was 
strung up and the vital organs removed. I could never cot- 
ton up to the idea of making a balloon out of the bladder, as 
some kids did. In the end, the slaughtering produced much 
needed results — pork chops, roasts, ribs, hams, chitterlings 
for use in cornbread, and bacon and even pigs’ feet. It had 
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to be preserved in brine. 

Papa built a smokehouse where he would cook hams 
over slowly burning hickory logs. The day the smokehouse 
caught fire was a memorable one. Papa quickly mobilized 
the family into a fire-fighting brigade, establishing a line by 
which buckets of water were frantically handed from one 
person to another until the fire was quenched. 

Schoolteachers’ salaries being low, Papa always was 
on the lookout for ways to save money. “Make it go fur- 
ther,” he would say. He and my brothers cured a cowhide 
into leather which we used to half-sole shoes. It was amaz- 
ing what that cowhide did for shodding our family, for 
years. Morris, adept at all kinds of home projects, became 
the shoemaker. He was the kind of kid who learned skills so 
easily that he became the designated shoeman, the barber, 
carpenter and painter. 

Most of the cowhide turned out to be first-class 
leather, but there was one section in which the chemical 
process of curing failed to remove all the hair. Morris did- 
n’t let that faze him; he used that leather to half-sole my 
shoes. I was the only kid in school with hairy hide shoe bot- 
toms. 

We had a horse, used to pulling a wagon or buggy, 
and for plowing. Papa could plow a fieldrow as straight as 
a darting arrow. In his late sixties when I was still a child, I 
would stand amazed as he cultivated fields of corn and oats 
to be fed to the livestock. He set the pace for resourceful- 
ness, but each member of the family was expected to con- 
tribute. 

We existed in virtual isolation during those two years 
at Advance, but they turned out to be a learning time. 
Without neighbors and having only an occasional visitor, 
this was years before radio and television would reach into 
the backwoods. The RFD mailman was our tie to the outside 
world. The Sears-Roebuck catalog held much interest. 

The school was the center of our lives. I started there 
at the age of six, the minimum age for acceptance. However, 
sister Elizabeth, being the principal’s daughter, was allowed 
to begin at five. 

The only opportunity for social gatherings was at 
school functions. Box suppers were special occasions, and 
Papa turned them into money-making events. A tall, white- 
haired and mustached man dressed in a dark colored suit, 
he was the epitome of the Southern gentleman as he auc- 
tioned the boxes containing the suppers. Men, mostly 


fathers of the children, would bid on the boxes and the win- 
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ners would have the privilege of dining with the women who 
cooked the suppers. 

Papa was into his second offering when the bidding 
became stuck, whereupon I, sitting in the second row, blurt- 
ed out, “Two dollars.” Papa called for other bids, got none, 
and asked the bidder to step forward. I slumped in my seat, 
suddenly overcome by the fear of stepping up to the stage, 
realizing that I had no money. As Papa kept calling for the 
winning bidder to come forward, the more embarrassed | 
became. Finally, he reopened the bidding. I didn’t own up 
to my bidding until the next day and feared a reprimand. 
But Papa merely said, “Why didn’t you come up to the stage, 
I would have paid the money.” | learned never to speak 
unless you are prepared to back up your words. 

Besides helping with the garden chores, brothers 
Murdock and Morris learned to hunt. They brought home 
birds and rabbits from hunting forays into the nearby 
woods; in an hour’s time one afternoon they bagged five 
rabbits, which they skinned and cleaned. Mama fried them 
for supper. 

Papa would hunt at times. One night he had an 
encounter with a skunk. Mama smelled the skunk’s odor as 
he returned home and yelled to him not to approach any 
farther. “We'll never get the smell out of the place,” she 
said, and I was dispatched with a fresh set of clothes into 
which he changed. 

Speaking of resourcefulness, Mama made a major 
contribution when, after learning dewberries and blackber- 
ries grew in abundance in the woods, had us pick buckets of 
them. Sis joined her brothers, and then helped Mama cook 
them, after which they put them in quart jars. We had so 
many preserved berries that we were eating them years after 
moving from Advance. 

Far away from the services of a doctor, Mama always 
was looking out for ways to guard our health. She made a 
salve from pine sap that cured infections gained from cuts 
or stepping on sharp objects. The medical profession prob- 
ably would never have endorsed the salve as having cura- 
tive powers, but Mama was convinced it provided a cure. 

Besides the usual differences in city and country life, 
the countryside itself produced some special lessons in his- 
tory. For instance, when Murdock and Morris explored the 
banks of nearby Little Biloxi River, they found arrowheads 
obviously left by the Choctaw Indians as they had hunted 
for fish or game. And, there were blocks of petrified wood 


from which the Indians chipped their arrowheads. Some of 
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those arrowheads I have treasured through the century. 

Country people convert seasonal chores into special 
events. A prime example is the sugar cane grinding where a 
horse wearing blinders walks around a circle to propel a 
device from which spews the juice of the cane from which 
syrup is made. As the cane juice cooks in big kettles, with 
the stalks strewn around, children sit around picnic-style 
playing and kibitzing, occasionally sipping the juice. 

That syrup, incidentally, usually ended up on pan- 
cakes or biscuits, devoured along with strips of crisp bacon. 
Cane syrup was a valuable commodity at the time we lived 
at Advance. Those were years of World War | and sugar, 
along with other necessities, was rationed. Mama and Papa 
used syrup to sweeten their coffee, and there was a crisis 
when they ran out of it. 

So Mama asked Papa to find some syrup. It was a dis- 
appointment to all of us when he reported that “the boot- 
leggers had bought up all available supplies,” sugar being a 
prime ingredient in distilling whiskey which was being pro- 
duced by the barrel in stills secreted in the remote part of 
Harrison County where we lived. The Volstead Act outlaw- 
ing whiskey had just been adopted by Congress, and the so- 
called “revenuers” were combing the hills for the stills. 

The only entertainment was that produced by the 
family —parlor games, cards, etc. Papa played the guitar 
and was a great story teller, but seldom found the time to do 
it. 

Going to the County Fair at Gulfport was a special 
event, even though you had to endure hardships along the 
way. Gulfport was some 25 miles distant, and the roads 
were not paved. One day Mama got us up at 5 a.m., we 
loaded food and a few blankets, hitched the horse to the 
wagon and took off. Papa was at the reins, Mama sat next to 
him, and Elizabeth and I rode in the back. Imagine us 
bouncing along over the gravel and dirt roads four hours 
each way. It was great fun, however, when we arrived and 
became part of the carnival-like revelry. But imagine, too, 
our exhaustion after spending several hours on the midway. 

Such were our experiences at Advance (who named 
that place Advance?), and soon it would be time for the fam- 
ily to move again. 


—Walter Greaves Cowan 
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Pigs, chickens and Billy the goat— 
hard times, good times and opportunity 


After two years of being “buried alive,” as Mama put 
it, Papa got a job as principal of the school at Fernwood, 
midway between Gulfport and Biloxi, on the Pass Christian 
(Pass) Road. I was enrolled at the Handsboro public school, 
but Mama decided it would be better if Elizabeth and I went 
to Fernwood, where Papa could look after us. 

Everything went well at Fernwood until, in his second 
year at the helm, Papa caught the son of a school board 
member climbing out a window to play hookey, and pun- 
ished him with a whipping. The school board member did- 
n’t take kindly to the principal whipping his son, and Papa 
found himself without a job the next year. Naturally, this 
put the fear of Papa into me, so no teacher had any trouble 
from this quarter. I probably was looked upon as the 
teacher’s pet, because Sis and I joined our father at noon- 
time among the palmetto bushes just off the school grounds 
to eat lunch. It was like having a daily picnic. 

In Handsboro, we lived in a big, white Southern 
raised cottage with grounds large enough that Papa could 
raise crops, and keep a horse, cow, chickens and a pig or 
two. We always seemed to have a flock of birds around 
because one of the crops was peanuts. 

Morris owned a goat, which he named Billy, and that 
goat would obey his every command. But when Elizabeth or 
I would jump into the wagon he pulled, he’d run up an 
embankment and spill us. Billy liked only Morris. 

In 1921, the family was uprooted again, but only by 
afew miles. Mississippi City High School, built just six years 
before, was looking for a new principal, and offered the job 
to Papa. His reputation as a strict disciplinarian probably 
helped get him the job, because the Mississippi City school 
had been having a problem. This was a larger school, with 
better pay, although the salaries of school principals in 
Mississippi were meager, and Papa was quick to accept. 
Mama was ecstatic. Papa rented for $25 a month a two-story 
home which sat on property approximately 180 feet wide 
and more than 1500 feet deep. Besides the main house, 
there were two cottages, and a scuppernong arbor that pro- 
duced gallons of grapes, which Mama made into jelly after 
we’d gotten our fill eating them raw as they ripened. 

Here we raised pigs and chickens, and Billy the Goat 
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had acres upon which to roam. And, here it was that 
Elizabeth had an encounter with Billy she never forgot. Billy 
was in a side yard fenced off to contain the chickens when 
Sis picked up a stick and began taunting him through the 
wire gate. Billy hated sticks being waved at him, but usual- 
ly such a gesture made him behave. This day, however, 
when Sis waved the stick, he reared back and ran straight at 
the gate, crashing it on top of Elizabeth. Then he stood on 
top as though gloating. Sis had the fright of her young life. 
The force of his butting the gate with his big horns tore the 
gate from its hinges. I ran for help, and luckily Sis was not 
injured. That was the last time she taunted Billy with a stick. 

Billy remained a member of the family until we 
moved nearer the school, where Morris didn’t have room to 
keep him. Morris traded old Billy for a basketball. A year 
later, he saw Billy grazing in the woods and called out to 
him. Billy came running, and two old friends had a great 
time greeting each other. 

Papa served three years as Mississippi City principal, 
then at age 74 the school board determined he was too old 
to carry on because of failing health. He stayed on as a 
teacher two more years, however, retiring in 1927. This was 
two years before the Century’s Great Depression, but hard 
times fell on the Cowan household. Papa’s vegetable gar- 
den, in which I toiled often, helped feed the family. Also, we 
had a stable of chickens, and therein lies my “chicken” 
story. 

We had 40 to 50 pullets one spring, and every one of 
them developed sore heads brought on by incessant mos- 
quito bites. I was deputized to grease the heads of those 
chickens every day for weeks, until all were healed. I’d go 
in the henhouse at dusk as they went to roost, and could 
gently lift each off its perch to apply the grease — just plain 
old axle grease. 

One of the family’s favorite Sunday dinners was 
Chicken and Dumplings, and fried chicken, both of which 
Mama was expert at cooking. Somebody had to kill the 
chickens early Sunday, and finally that chore fell to me. | 
had the option of ringing off their necks, or chopping off 
their heads. I learned quickly how “chicken” I was, but the 
chop method appeared to be less objectionable. 

First, you’d have to catch the chicken — usually a fat 
hen — then by holding its feet lay its neck on the block as 
you held an axe above your shoulder. Sounds simple, but 
every time I’d let the axe drop, the hen would move its head. 


Finally, success, but then the darn chicken would jump 
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around the yard, blood spurting from its neck. Not a pret- 
ty sight. Small wonder that I lost my taste for chicken for 
years! 

The chicken story has its lighter side, too. Papa 
arranged to sell hens to a Gulfport restaurant, and I was del- 
egated to deliver them. The only transportation was by bus. 
I’d take two hens, tie their feet together so they couldn't 
move, then place them in a wicker basket. I’d cover the hens 
with a sack and board the bus, hoping they’d remain quiet. 
Sooner or later they’d begin cackling, and the other passen- 
gers would look at me in amazement. Finding out | had a 
cargo of chickens brought many a chuckle. It wasn’t long 
before I learned to tell the driver what might happen. 

Moving closer to the school house in Mississippi City, 
we lived for more than eight years in a green and white bun- 
galow just two and a half blocks away. We had no street 
address; it wasn’t necessary. It was in that house that I grew 
to maturity, residing there until 1930, the year I finished 
high school. There were happy, and sad, times in that 
house. Papa died January 23 of 1929, and Mama died on 
January 5 the following year. | 

After our father became ill, Mama took in boarders, 
either fulltime or just for meals. Some of the school teach- 
ers lived with us, but there were others also. A Dr. McCann, 
who was on the staff at the nearby Veterans Hospital, would 
eat with us when his family was away. He and a couple 
other boarders had an impact on my life because they did- 
n’t miss an opportunity to urge me to find a way to go to col- 
lege. It was a bleak prospect, however. 

As we gathered at the dinner table, we talked mainly 
about what had gone on in the classes that day, and some- 
body always seemed to be asking about the Mississippi 
coast, since the teachers were often from upstate, or 
Louisiana. 

Family experiences came to life at the table, which 
always was set with white cloth, silver napkin rings, with the 
food served in dishes placed strategically so that most of the 
diners could reach it. Living just a couple of hundred yards 
from the gulf which produced an abundance of fish and 
crabs, we relied heavily on our catches, plus the vegetables 
grown in our garden. 

Before he became ill, Papa delighted in telling some 
of his Edgar Allan Poe stories, or homespun tales. 

The neighborhood was mostly middle-class. Next 
door on one side resided a retired judge, next to him a 
lawyer, on the other side an automobile tire agency owner 
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Cowan Boys with friends—from left: Milton Herbert, Morris Cowan, Walter 
(foreground), Murdock, Aubrey Mcintosh and his brother, standing on steps of 
the Mississippi City home in summer of 1926 


who also was a member of the county board of supervisors, 
then a lumber exporter, across the street an insurance man 
and down the side street a jailer and carpenter. All had fam- 
ilies, and we had a commonality of interests in being good 
neighbors. 

Out of the group of families, five had automobiles; we 
did not, and the horse and buggy had long been sold. But 
we had a public busline just a block away. The neighbor- 
hood was quiet, except for one residence a block away where 
sometimes a drunken husband would beat his wife. One of 
the families had 12 children, and their lives were a study in 
resourcefulness. The family had to scrimp to the point that 
when a school festival was held the boys would have to take 
turns attending because they didn’t have enough dress 
clothes for all to go at the same time. 

Our family began to feel the effect of hard times prior 
to the Great Depression, which began in the fall of 1929. 
Papa retired at a time when public schools paid no pension, 
and he had no health insurance. He tried a few business 
ventures, but without success. Thus, the burden became 
greater for the family. Mama took in a boarder or two as 
opportunities permitted. 

Morris and Murdock found jobs when they finished 
high school. I began delivering the Biloxi-Gulfport Daily 
Herald at age 12 and continued until I graduated. I was able 
to buy all my clothes and at times chip in a little on the fam- 
ily budget. Morris was our mainstay, especially after 
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Murdock moved away. 

Mama became ill, suffering from high blood pressure, 
and was unable to carry on. Elizabeth, then but 15 years 
old, picked up the burden, handling the household chores 
and cooking the meals. The death of Mama on January 5, 
1930 brought about the breakup of the family. This was the 
Depression, and money was scarce. Morris arranged to sell 
the furniture (for a mere $50, and it included a mahogany 
tester bed and mahogany wardrobe cabinet, plus beds, 
stoves, tables, chairs, etc.) and he rented a furnished apart- 
ment next door. 

It was the end of an era for me. When I graduated 

from high school, a longtime friend of my father’s, Cooper 
J. Darby, who was superintendent of the junior college at 
Perkinston, offered me an opportunity to continue my edu- 
cation. He named me the college’s first student publicity 
agent at $10 a month. A paltry sum, you might think, but 
the cost of attending the college fulltime was but $16.50 a 
month, and that included room and board. 
I had come to Mr. Darby’s attention because of my father 
and the fact I had become my high school’s publicist, writ- 
ing up all the sports activities for the local and New Orleans 
newspapers. 

I still had a financial barrier, however, in making up 
the difference between the $10 stipend and the $16.50 total 
at Perkinston. My older half-brother, Clifton Cowan, the 
longtime district attorney of the coastal tier of counties, 
pledged $5, and I lined up a correspondence job with a 
Jackson newspaper to string for it, producing approximate- 
ly $3 a month. 

Elizabeth had another year in high school, after 
which she also attended the junior college, and then she 
decided to undertake nurses’ training in New Orleans, which 
led her into a career. 

Friendships forged by our father and mother carried 
us through trying times. At junior college graduation, | was 
again without any prospect for the future when a neighbor, 
Mrs. Andrew Gray, arranged for me to work in a suburban 
St. Louis restaurant, ostensibly to go to Washington 
University where some boys working at the restaurant 
attended. But, that was not for me. The tuition was $250 a 
semester. So, I laid out of school for a year, during which 
time I amassed a total of $125 in savings. Still the 
Depression! 

Again, friendships saved the day. Several boys who 
attended the University of Missouri at Columbia, 125 miles 
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from St. Louis, urged me to accompany them when they 
returned to the campus. I did, and that led to my eventual 
graduation from the School of Journalism at Missouri in 
1936, financed by waiting tables and serving as a student 
assistant. 

That $125 I had saved while working for a year and 
three months in the Depression years of 1932-33 got me off 
to a start at Missouri U., but luck played its part. Registering 
in the School of Journalism, I was confronted with having to 
pay up immediately while my meager funds languished in a 
St. Louis County Bank. I was about to be turned away and 
would have faced a late registration fee when told that I 
needed the money immediately. Standing just behind me 
was Warren Orr of Alton, Illinois, who, upon hearing of my 
plight, stepped forward and said, “Here, if you need cash I'll 
be glad to lend it to you,” as he peeled off $65. And that 
from a fellow I’d never seen before. 

The Missouri University experience became a major 
turning point in my life. Having laid out of school while 
working in St. Louis, I had some trouble handling the senior 
university studies at Mizzou, mainly because I had found 
the demands of teachers at the junior college far less 
demanding. On a course in modern European history at 
Missouri during my first semester there, I made a pitiful 48 
score. The professor could have flunked me out at that 
point, but instead he called me to his office and asked me 
why I had done so poorly. When I explained I had never 
been in a course that required a great deal of outside read- 
ing, and that junior college teachers had been lax in that 
area, he said he’d give me another chance. Next test, I 
scored a 94, second highest in the class. After that, I was on 
my way. 

But there were challenges ahead. Even though I was 
waiting tables from 6 to 9 a.m. daily for my meals at the 
Tiger Hotel and firing a furnace for my room rent, I came up 
short on paying fees to continue in college. My cash was 
exhausted after that first semester. 

Again, luck pulled me through. A university profes- 
sor, apparently noticing that I was having a financial strug- 
gle, recommended me to the university student loan office 
for help. 

The loan office advised that I would be advanced 
funds to pay for tuition and books through a working-stu- 
dent scholarship fund, money which I would have to agree 
to repay after graduation. Man, what a break! 

To secure the loan, I was told I’d have to post an 
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insurance policy. No problem here because when I was in 
the eighth grade I entered an essay contest sponsored by an 
insurance company and won first prize of $25. Big money, 
considering my standards, but when I went to collect the 
prize I was disappointed. The company agent who handled 
the contest insisted that I should buy a policy, and he was 
so convincing that I came home with a little more than half 
the prize, thereafter paying an $11 premium every six 
months. The policy was probably the best purchase I made 
through my early years, however, because I made loans 
against it when I needed a few bucks, and signed it over to 
the university for the duration of the loan. 

Then at the start of my second year at Missouri, after 
President Franklin Roosevelt’s administration had estab- 
lished the National Youth Administration which provided 
funds for education, Professor Roscoe Ellard tapped me on 
the shoulder and asked, “Mr. Cowan, how would you like to 
be my student assistant at $30 a month?” Again, I thought, 
what a break. Suddenly, my future at Missouri was assured. 


—W.G.C. 


D.D.Cowan was pioneer educator 
on Mississippi Gulf Coast 


“He belonged to that pioneer group of school men in 
Mississippi who labored so well to give this state a school 
consciousness upon which we are building a modern and 
efficient school system.” 

The speaker, Cooper J. Darby, superintendent of edu- 
cation of Harrison County, Mississippi, was eulogizing 
Decatur Douglas Cowan, pioneer Mississippi Gulf Coast edu- 
cator following his death on January 23, 1929. “He not only 
helped to lay the foundation of the modern school, he 
helped to make the modern school,” observed Mr. Darby. 

George M. Deen, principal of Mississippi City High 
School where Mr. Cowan ended his career, said: “During his 
long and useful life he touched, for good, the lives of count- 
less thousands who today are proud of the fact they were 
permitted to study under the instruction of a man whose 
wisdom was profound, whose moral example was most lofty, 
and whose character and sincerity of purpose stood the test 
of time.” 

Such were the accolades for D. D. Cowan at his funeral. 
Born July 2, 1850, at The Oaks, a home which overlooked 


Bayou Bernard at Handsboro, he grew up in Handsboro and 
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in Hinds County, Mississippi, where the Cowans resided for 
a short time. 

There was no system of free public education in 
Mississippi prior to 1869, so D. D. Cowan was privately 
tutored. He learned the basics of English, grammar, mathe- 
matics, and how to write in Spencerian script. After receiv- 
ing the equivalent of a high school education, he attended 
Handsboro College and won a teaching certificate. 

He began his teaching career before the age of 21 in 
a one-room schoolhouse that overlooked picturesque 
Turkey Creek in the Woolmarket section. From that humble 
beginning, he advanced quickly, serving for two years as 
superintendent of Biloxi public schools, and then for 10 
years aS superintendent of the Ocean Springs schools in 
Jackson County. A lanky, lean and athletic man, he jogged 
from Biloxi to Woolmarket after school almost daily. 

Decatur Cowan’s career in education was interrupted 
several times. When Ocean Springs was incorporated as a 
town in 1892, he was elected mayor. After a two-year term, 
he was defeated but then ran for superintendent of educa- 
tion of Jackson County and was elected. He served several 
terms, resigning in 1905 to pursue other interests in 
Harrison County, where the city of Gulfport was being built. 

The job as superintendent of education in Jackson 
County required his residence in Scranton, the county seat 
later renamed Pascagoula. Before leaving Jackson County, 
he served an unexpired term as sheriff, and from 1884 until 
1888 served as a member of the Mississippi Legislature. 

Settling in Mississippi City, a village adjoining 
Gulfport, Mr. Cowan began selling insurance. During the 
next several years he moved to Sumrall and Caesar, at the 
time bustling communities because they were near sawmill 
operations. Contact with the mills led him to a job with the 
Dantzler Lumber Company at Bond in Stone County. In 
1918, he became principal of a newly built consolidated 
school at Advance, and then moved to Fernwood and 
Mississippi City High schools. 

Slim and erect at six feet two and a half inches, D. D. 
Cowan was a familiar figure on the streets of Biloxi and 
Gulfport and other communities. He felt at ease in the field, 
or in addressing an assembly at school. His vocabulary 
included many words of wisdom, but no profanity. He was 
stern, but forgiving, and always cautioned that preparation 
was the key to doing any job well. 

His funeral cortege numbered more than 75 automo- 


biles, and this at a time when few families on the Coast 
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owned cars. People who knew him intimately, or were relat- 
ed, called him “Uncle Dick,” and his students addressed him 
as “Professor D. D.” 

D. D. Cowan spent more than a half century in pub- 
lic education in Mississippi and was recognized as a leader 
in the field. He served on the Mississippi Board of 
Examiners for Teachers for many years. 


Cliff Cowan was Mr. District 
| Attorney, Judge on Gulf Coast 


Robert Clifton (Cliff) Cowan, namesake 
of the first Robert Clifton Cowan who came 
to Mississippi from Ireland in 1837, was a 
leading figure in Gulf Coast politics and 
| professional circles. 

Upon his death on February 21, 1945, 
the Daily Herald in a Page one article 
| wrote: “R. C. (Cliff) Cowan, district attor- 
ney of the Second Judicial District and one 
of Mississippi’s foremost lawyers, died at 

Cliff Cowan his home, 960 East Beach, this morning fol- } 
lowing a lingering illness.” 

A graduate of the University of Mississippi Law 
School, Cliff began the practice of law in Pascagoula in 19053. 
Two years later, he opened an office in Gulfport and in 1910 
was appointed by the governor as prosecuting attorney for 
Harrison County, serving in that post for nine years. 

In 1919, Cliff ran for district attorney and was elect- 
ed handily. After serving two terms, he resigned in 1927 to 
further his private law practice, but again ran for the office 
in 1933. He was never defeated for public office. His first 
political effort was in a race for the state legislature. He 
served two two-year terms as floater representative from 
Jackson and Harrison counties, beginning in 1904. His juris- 
diction as district attorney covered the southern tier of 
counties in Mississippi. He also was a chancery judge for a 
time. 


Much sought as a speaker at public events, Cliff was 
widely known throughout Mississippi. He was married to 
Shirley Robinson and they had two children, Shirley and 
Robert Jr. He was the son of Decatur Douglas and Lillian 
Grayson Cowan. Cliff is buried in Greenwood Cemetery 1n 
Gulfport. He was the son of D. D. Cowan. 
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Cowan-Greaves Connection, 


Irish, Scotch and English 


The name Greaves, which appears frequently in the 
Cowan Family, comes from Joseph Greaves, who was born in 
Marion County, South Carolina, probably about 1760. He 
was a Captain in the Revolutionary War. 

Joseph Greaves and his wife Mary B. (last name unob- 
tainable) had seven children. One of them, Araminta 
Greaves, born about 1820 in South Carolina, became the 
wife of Robert Clifton Cowan, who came to America from 
Ireland in 1837. 

One of Joseph Greaves’ sons was Stephen Arne 
Decatur Greaves. That undoubtedly is the source of the 
Decatur in the name of Decatur Douglas Cowan. The 
Greaves family held extensive ownership of land in middle 
Mississippi prior to the Civil War, and after. 

The Greaves family came to America from England. 
Captain Joseph Greaves was a brother of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Greaves of England who commanded a British fleet 
off the coast of Virginia during the Revolutionary War. 

Two brothers of Mary B. Greaves, wife of Captain 
Greaves —Major John M. Greaves and Colonel Joseph Blythe 
Greaves — fought in the Mexican War. Major Greaves, 
described as “knightly in his feelings and conduct,” took 
part in a duel in Charleston in which a friend’s adversary 
was killed. Both Major Greaves and the friend for whom he 
stood in the duel had to leave the state to avoid legal pro- 
ceedings, according to a report at the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History. 

After a few years, Major Greaves settled in Mississippi 
and was elected a member of the Legislature from Marion 
County. 

The Greaves family of Madison County, South 
Carolina, were rice farmers and became planters in 
Mississippi, principally cotton. 


Hansboro a natural location for their 


new family home in USA 

The tree-lined roads of old Handsboro which sits next 
to picturesque Bayou Bernard must have held a special 
attraction to the Cowans of Eglinton, Northern Ireland. For 
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Handsboro was the chosen province of the early Cowan set- 
tlers on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 

As the older members of the clan matured most of 
them moved to other parts of Mississippi, but the family of 
John M. Greaves Cowan, son of Robert Clifton Cowan, 
remained there most of his lifetime, although he was born in 
1848 at Vernon in Madison County. 

John M. Greaves Cowan was married to Alice A. 
Roberts and they had four children — Percy Roberts Cowan, 
Claudia Alice Cowan, both born in Hinds County; Robert 
Ethel Cowan, who was born at Handsboro, and Mary 
Edwards (Eddie) Cowan, who was born in Hinds County. 

Mary Edwards Cowan’s son, Dr. Claud Mahlon 
Fraleigh, a dentist, became an admiral in the United States 
Navy, and his two sons Mahlon and Edward followed him 
into that profession, Dr. Edward M. becoming a captain in 
the Navy before entering private practice. Their mother was 
the former Genevieve Tenille. 

Robert E. Cowan, who became a merchant in Port 
Arthur, Texas, served for many years as court clerk of 
Jefferson County, Texas, an elective office headquartered in 
Beaumont. 

Claudia Cowan was a career nurse, mostly in the ser- 
aes of the U. S. government, and Percy was a chicken 

armer. 


Holman, Lang and Shepherd names 
come into Cowan family 


Desiree Cowan, 
Mrs. Walter M. 
Shepherd, with 
daugther Sally 

at Wiggins home. 


On right, Carrie 
Cowan Lang 

with daughters 
Nell and Lillian. 


When the daughters of Decatur Douglas Cowan, from 
his first marriage, wed the repertoire of family names 
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mem) ODranched out into Holman, Lang and 


~ | Shepherd. 

ee Mary Ella Cowan married David C. 
=| Holman, who became general yardmaster 
} for the L & N Railroad in Mobile; Desiree 
(Daisy) Cowan married Dr. Walter M. 
Shepherd, a general practitioner at Wiggins, 
who epitomized the country doctor, making 
house calls in a 1920s model T Ford; and Carrie Thorne 
Cowan who married Arthur W. Lang, a leading Gulfport 
undertaker and, at one time, a deputy sheriff. 

They had two brothers, Robert Clifton Cowan, whose 
life is recorded in another story, and Decatur Douglas 
Cowan Jr., known as “D” in the family, who became a night 
club manager in New Orleans after a stint with the L& N 
Railroad in Mobile. 

The Holmans had four children, James Clifton “Little 
Cliff’ Holman, a jazz musician, TV station art director and 
department store artist; David C. Holman Jr., a steamship 
lines executive; Mary Betty Holman Wilson, a housewife; and 
Albert Cowan Holman, a radio and TV announcer, news 
anchor, program director, sales manager and, during World 
War II, a U. S. Navy line officer in the Pacific. 

The Shepherds had four children, Sally Grayson 
Shepherd; Lillian Priscilla Shepherd, who became Mrs. Byron 
Jones; Walter M. Shepherd Jr., who became a Casper, 
Wyoming, automobile dealer, and Fleeta Walt Shepherd, 
who married Wendell H. Horn, an Army airman. 

The Langs had four children, Nell Cowan Lang, who 
was wed to William M. Davis, who was associated with the 
Port of Gulfport; Lillian Grayson Lang, who became Mrs. 
Robert R. Garner, an accountant and garment plant manag- 
er; Arthur W. Lang Jr., who took over the family undertak- 
ing business, served a term as mayor of Gulfport and later 
became an official with the Mississippi Public Service 
Commission; and Carrie Thorne Lang, who became the wife 
of attorney Harry Grey Walker, who served in the state leg- 
islature, won a judgeship in Harrison County, then was elect- 
ed to the Mississippi Supreme Court, where he became chief 
justice. 


Mary Ella Holman 
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Trip to Northern Ireland finds 
Cowans still on the same farm 


A gathering of Cowans in Northern Ireland. From left, David Cowan and his 
father Alwyn; Bertie Cowan, May Cowan Taylor, Walter, Allison, Alwyn’s daugh- 
ter, Loretta Cowan Coyle and Meta, wife of Alwyn. 


My father told me at various times, mostly as we toiled 
together in the family vegetable garden, that our family 
originated in Scotland and migrated to Northern Ireland. | 
gave this little thought through the years, but upon retire- 
ment from a newspaper career realized it would be unbe- 
coming of an editor not to document his own story. 

“Do it as though you would report it in your newspa- 
per, I thought.” 

My wife Margaret, unable to stand rigorous travel 
because of bouts with osteoporosis, suggested that I take 
sranddaughter Renee with me and go to Ireland and that we 
research the family’s beginnings. 

In recent years I had learned through a cousin 
(Dolores McCleskey of Citronelle, Alabama) that my grand- 
father, Robert Clifton Cowan, was born in the township of 
Derryarkin, County of Derry, Northern Ireland, in 1815. He 
came to America in 1837, settled first in Vernon, Mississippi, 
but shortly after moved to the Mississippi Gulf Coast, where 
he became postmaster and operator of a general merchan- 


dise store at Handsboro. Two brothers, Oliver and John, 
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joined him later but John returned to Ireland after a few 
years. 

I knew nothing about any Cowan relatives now resid- 
ing in Ireland. But since Derryarkin is a township in 
Eglinton, a suburb of Londonderry, | decided to try my luck 
at locating a Cowan connected to our family. From the Irish 
Genealogical and Heritage Center and the Irish Tourist 
Board, I obtained several pages from the telephone directo- 
ry listing dozens of Cowan families, some in the Eglinton 
area. I selected eight Cowans and wrote them, telling of my 
plans to visit Ireland and asking if they would welcome a 
visit. Not one replied. I waited several months, then again 
wrote four of the eight. Still no answer. So, I told Renee 
ae go anyway, just to visit the area where our forefathers 
ived. 

Renee and I were ecstatic over the trip, although the 
prospect of finding relatives seemed dim. From a listing of 
bed and breakfast places obtained through the Tourist 
Board, we chose one operated by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hunter. I got their telephone number, and called. When I 
talked to Mr. Hunter, I inquired if he knew of any Cowan 
families in the area. He said, “Yes, and there are many in the 
cemetery.” A sense of humor wouldn’t hurt our journey, | 
thought, so I made reservations for the trip, which we made 
April 24-May 8, 1994. 

Mr. Hunter agreed to drive us to the homes of some 
Cowan families he knew, approximately two miles from the 
Hunter B & B. He explained that the families resided on 
farm property which had been converted to a tractor deal- 
ership. As we drove into the tractor agency yard we were 
met by George Oliver (Alwyn) Cowan, who gave us a hearty 
welcome, stopped work and called to his brother, Robert 
James (Bertie), to join us in his home on the agency 
grounds. The four of us talked, drank coffee and tea, and 
then talked more. When I thought we had taken enough of 
their time, I announced we would leave. Alwyn asked us to 
return that evening. We did, and found ourselves in a hasti- 
ly arranged party to which a number of relatives had been 
invited, most of them Cowans. 

An exhilarating experience! Suddenly, what had 
appeared to be only disinterest in our visit was turned into 
a welcome amid a party atmosphere, with drinks and food. 

For their information, I traced the history of the 
Cowans who had settled on the Mississippi Gulf Coast, not- 
ing that they lived in a home overlooking Bernard Bayou, 
much like the Cowans in Derryarkin whose homes sat next 
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to the Lough Foyle. 

For the five days we were there, the Irish Cowan 
brothers treated us to each meal, and even had their sister, 
| a ~ P moe May Cowan Taylor, and 
bas ae her husband lace take 
us On a Sightseeing trip to 
the Giant’s Causeway, a 
tourist attraction at the 
very tip of Northern 
Ireland. 
| The second day we were 
: in Eglinton, Alwyn and 
Renee Cowan and Loretta Cowan Coyle, Ber ue Pp roduced some 
newly discovered cousins, stroll on a street time-yellowed documents 
in Londonderry. which chronicled owner- 

ship of the Derryarkin 

property, but this was inconclusive as to my grandfather’s 
home, which probably was a thatch-covered stone house. As 
we talked, Alwyn remarked that “if your grandfather was 
born at Derryarkin, and it is a fact that our people have 
lived here for generations, then I think there is no doubt 
that we (the Cowans of present-day Eglinton-Derryarkin) are 
the same general family.” I agreed, and later I traced the 
relationship to be that the great grandfather of Alwyn and 
Bertie was the brother of my grandfather, Robert Clifton 
Cowan. 

When we announced that we would take a train to 
Dublin to continue our journey through Southern Ireland, 
Alwyn said, “No, I'll drive you.” Which he did. As we part- 


Bertie, Walter and Alwyn Cowan meet to examine records on the centuries-old 
Cowan farm in Derryarkin. 
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ed, Alwyn asked Renee and me to return, and we urged him 
and others to visit us in the USA. 

As we left it occurred to me that this had been the 
first time in my father’s or my lifetime that our Cowan 
Family in America had made direct contact with our Irish 
brethren. 

We look forward to more contacts over the years. 


-Walter Greaves Cowan 


Joseph Helaire 
Jonté, soldier of 
the Confederacy, 
endured many 


hardships 


Although there 
are no documents stating 
| why the Cowans and 
Jontés came to: America, 
undoubtedly it was 
because of the Louisiana 
Purchase, after which 
opportunities for prosper- 
ity beckoned. 

Previous stories have 
established the route of 
the Cowan Family, but 
what about the Jontés? 
Western and_ Central 
European countries had 
exploding populations as 
| the 19th Century dawned. 
Grandfather Jonté in the 1800s-styled dress of his time Here was America, which 

sat unpopulated for cen- 
turies until the Indians trickled across the Bering Strait and 
fanned out across the country from the Northwest. And 
there was overcrowded Europe, which knew practically 
nothing about America until Christopher Columbus in 1492 
made what became the world’s most historic voyage when 
he found what quickly became known as the new world. 

Research shows that the Jonté Family in the early 
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1800s was residing in Montbeliard, in 
the Alsace Lorraine section of France, a 
town which was alternately German and 
French, but part of France in 1801 when 
the first Jonté settled there. That first 
Jonte in Montbeliard (full name 
unknown) was a forestry engineer for 
the Duke of Wurtenberg, according to a 
present day Jonté, Jacqueline Jonte 
Guibert, who resided in Paris with her 
family until mid-1997 when the 
Guiberts moved to Varengeville, France, in retirement. The 
Jontés, who originally had come from Spain, had settled in 
Westphalia, Germany, for a time. 

Joseph H. Jonté, who was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1844, was the father of Mary Hermina Jonte 
who married Decatur Douglas Cowan at Pascagoula in 1903. 
Other Jonté children were Josephine, Henrietta, Antoinette, 
Morris Joseph and Armand Delmas Jonte. Joseph H. Jonte, 
4 veteran of the Civil War, was born to Frederic Armand and 
Mary Josephine Genese Jonté, both natives of France. He 
married Mary Harriett Delmas, daughter of John Baptiste 
Delmas. 

The mother of Harriet Delmas Jonté, grandmother of 
the children of Decatur Douglas Cowan from his second 
marriage, was Mary Elizabeth Grant, daughter of Captain 
John Grant who played a leading role in the development of 
Pascagoula, Mobile and New Orleans ship and rail trans- 
portation. 

Joseph H. Jonté was mustered into the Confederate 
Army on October 2, 1861, as a member of Twiggs Rifles, 27 
Regiment Infantry Co. L. Valentine Delmas and Morris 
Delmas also were members of that unit. Jonté saw action in 
several battles in Tennesseee, Kentucky and Georgia, endur- 
ing much hardship. He was the last survivor of the Twiggs 
unit when he died on May 18, 1935.When the war ended, 
the Confederates were without proper clothing. Many had to 
walk home barefoot for hundreeds of miles. 

The Jonté-Delmas line, devoutly Catholic,is connect- 
ed to the earliest settlers of Pascagoula. Here’s the lineage 
as it goes back in history: John Baptiste Delmas was the son 
of Valentine Delmas, who was born in New Orleans in 1817. 
His mother was Josephine Krebs. Valentine Delmas was the 
son of John Baptiste Delmas, who was born in 1754, and 
Marie Josephine Krebs, daughter of Joseph Rene Krebs. The 
Delmases came to Louisiana and Mississippi from Santo 
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Mary Harriet Delmas Jonté 
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Domingo, where they had migrated from France. Joseph 
Rene Krebs was the son of Hugo Ernestus Krebs, native of 
Neumagen, Germany, and Marie Louise Dupont. Hugo 
Ernestus Krebs was married to Marie Josepha de la Pointe, 
who was the daughter of Jeanne Poluot and Joseph de la 
Pointe. 

In November of 1715, just 16 years after Bienville 
and Iberville reached the Gulf Coast area, Joseph de la 
Pointe received a land grant on Massacre Island to establish 
a cattle range. The grant was from Canadian Governor 
Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac who at the time administered 
Louisiana affairs. In 1717 a hurricane devastated Massacre 
Island, which no longer exists, and the de la Pointe family 
resettled in what became Pascagoula. 

Back to the Jontés — According to the family of 
Jacqueline Jonté Guibert, whom my wife Margaret and I met 
in Paris, the Jontés moved from northern Spain to France, 
probably in the 18th Century. They first settled in a farm- 
ing area in northwestern France, where a valley was named 
for them. Not until the beginning of the 19th Century did 
they migrate to Alsace Lorraine. The Jonté name, inciden- 
tally, has been pronounced differently through the years. 
Some time-worn documents of land transactions in 
Pascagoula include the accent on the e, as in Jonte, but it 
apparently was Anglicized in America, with the Joseph Jonte 
family pronouncing it Jontee. In France, according to 
Jacqueline Jonté Guibert, whose folks were from Alsace 
Lorraine, the name is pronounced Jont, to rhyme with font. 

The Jonté Family in Pascagoula who were my moth- 
er’s family consisted of Joseph H. Jonté, engineer at the local 
ice plant; sons Armand D. Delmas, a lumber company work- 
er; Morris Joseph Jonté, a commercial fisherman; and 

—q daughters Josephine, 
| Henrietta, Mary Hermina 
and Marie Antoinette. 
Josephine and Henrietta 
were homemakers for 
Joseph and Morris, and 
Antoinette became Mrs. N. 
S. McGrath, who looked 
after the Jonté properties. 
“-2| Mary Hermina was the wife 

’4 Of D. D. Cowan, thus the 
7 mother of Murdock, Morris, 
Walter and Elizabeth. 
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Aunt Bella a common sense, jocular, 
loving aunt and role model 
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Photo courtesy of Regina Hines, Gulf Coast writer/historian 


The stately Delmas home on Pascagoula River where the Cowan chil- 
dren visited often through the years 


A grandfather clock stood beside a window, 
| a rocking chair nearby, and a large table, 
dressed with white tablecloth, occupied the 
center of the room. Early American style 
chairs encircled the table; a secretary, its 
front folded down ready for letter writing, 
sat in a corner. 
The setting gave one a feeling of for- 
John B. Delmas mality, something akin to that of a museum, 
. but this was different. When my Aunt Bella 
(Isabella K.) Delmas walked into the room, it quickly took on 
a spirit of friendliness, cheerfulness and even frivolity. 
Everyone should have an Aunt Bella. A large framed 
woman with an air of confidence and family love, she was 
the consummate aunt—really my great aunt who had raised 
my mother from an early age because of the death of my 
srandmother, Aunt Bella’s sister, Harriet Delmas Jonte. 
Aunt Bella exuded charm and good sense. Her personality 
could be felt as she entered a room. 
After the death of her father, John B. Delmas, Aunt 
Bella inherited his large, two-story home which fronted 
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Pascagoula River and converted it into a rooming/boarding 
house. There wasn’t any chore she’d ignore, including over- 
seeing the kitchen, tending a garden and raising chickens. 

Aunt Bella wasn’t easily frightened. One night she 
heard someone at her bedroom window, trying to break in. 
She sat up in bed, listened as the person carefully pried 
open a window, meanwhile moving near it. When a man 
appeared ready to jump into the house, she merely yelled 
“Boo.” He took flight, and she went back to bed. 

Another time she made headlines in the local news- 
paper by capturing a wildcat which had invaded the hen- 
house and was feasting on her chickens. Hearing a commo- 
tion about 3 a.m. one day, she went into the yard and found 
the animal devouring a chicken. 

While most women might have shied from such a 
nocturnal confrontation, Aunt Bella was determined to pro- 
tect her investment in chickens. While most of them had 
fled their roosts, the wildcat was tearing into several in the 
henhouse. Fearlessly, Aunt Bella grabbed the door of the 
house, slammed it shut, locked it from the outside, then 
called police who had the animal destroyed. 

The incident sparked a family story which has lived 
among Aunt Bella’s descendants, as have others. One of the 
special stories she liked to tell as we sat around that dinner 
table was about a patrol of Union troops encountered by her 
father during the Civil War. The troops, stationed on Ship 
Island at Fort Massachusetts, showed up at the front door 
and asked to be shown the wine storage area. 

Her father responded by taking them to the kegs, 
whereupon they bored a hole in one end of one and asked 
him to put a finger in the hole. Then they bored a hole in 
the other end and commanded him to plug that hole with 
another finger. Unable to pull out a finger lest the wine flow 
out, the father was at the mercy of the intruders who then 
ransacked the house for valuables. 

By the time help arrived, the soldiers were gone. 

“Damn Yankees,” Aunt Bella would exclaim. 


—Walter Greaves Cowan 
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Captain John Grant built first railroad, 
ship channel and bridges 


Captain John Grant illustration in nL&N. Railroad Magazine depicts 
Grant’s Pass in 1800s. 


Captain John Grant, the South’s pioneer 
railroad builder who also won fame as the 
operator of coastal steamboats prior to 
the Civil War, was a Jonté-Cowan progen- 
itor. 

Captain Grant, a native of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, made so many 
contributions to the advancement of the 
shipping industry along the coasts of 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana that 
he was drafted to serve in the legislatures 
of each state. He is possibly the only person so honored. 

The family connection started with the marriage of 
John B. Delmas to Mary Elizabeth Grant, Captain Grant’s 
daughter. A daughter of the Grant-Delmas union, Mary 
Harriett Delmas, married Joseph H. Jonté. Thus, Grant was 
the grandfather of the Jonté children, a line that trails 
through the Cowan family. 

Born on November 25, 1796, Captain Grant first 
came to attention by making improvements to scoop- 
dredges at Baltimore and then was hired by the United 
States government to improve the dredging facilities at 
Mobile. In 1829, he was engaged to build a railroad in New 
Orleans. By April of 1831 he had completed what became 
known as the Pontchartrain Railroad, popularly known as 
“Smoky Mary.” The first rail line built south of the Ohio 
River, it existed until 1935. 

Grant’s fame grew rapidly. When in 1838 the gov- 


Captain John Grant 
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ernment had abandoned a plan to dredge a channel from 
Mobile Bay to the Mississippi Sound for the passage of 
steamboats, serving the coasts of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, Grant raised funds and dredged his own channel. 
It became known as Grant’s Pass. No railroad existed at the 
time, so Grant’s channel provided a way for steamers to 
carry people and freight between Gulf Coast points. 

When after the Civil War business interests sought a 
way to build a rail line connecting Mobile and New Orleans, 
Grant played a leading role in building the New Orleans, 
Mobile and Texas Railroad which eventually became the L & N. 

An outspoken Union supporter during the Civil War, 
Grant lost his fortune. The state of Louisiana seized his 
steamboats and he was arrested and held in custody. At 
various times, he resided in Mobile, Pascagoula, New 
Orleans, Amite and Covington. His channel now is merely a 
waterway used by small boats, his rail lines have changed 
and his feats are hardly known. Grant also had a role in 
bridging the Bay of St. Louis and the Rigolets; his expertise 
was considered vital in the transportation industry of the 
region. 

Captain Grant died on April 4, 1887, leaving six chil- 
dren and 111 descendants. 


The Little Engine That Could—and Did! 

Crewman stand by the famous Smoky Mary engine of the Pontchartrain 
Railroad, first in the South, which carried passengers and freight between the 
port of New Orleans and a Pontchartrain Lake dock. 


Photo courtesy of The Times Picayune 
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Spanish, English, French mix into Cowan 
family’s Scotch and Irish heritage 


Spanish blood courses through the veins of the 
Cowan Family, flowing from two sources. First, through the 
Jontes (as described in a separate story on the Jontés), and 
then by virtue of the marriage of Walter Greaves Cowan to 
Margaret Josephine Martinez. Similarly, English blood flows 
in the Cowan and Martinez families. 

It is a classic example of the way the peoples of 
Europe came together in America. While the Cowan line is 
mainly Scotch/Irish with a touch of English, French and 
German, the Martinez line includes English and Irish mixed 
with Spanish. 

Margaret, born on January 28, 1915, and her broth- 
er, William Kelly Martinez Jr., born on January 11, 1914, 
were the children of William Kelly Martinez Sr., born on 
June 23, 1875, and Josephine Dickson, born on February 19, 
1888, both in New Orleans. 

William Kelly Martinez Sr., was the son of Domingo 
Martinez, who was born on October 15, 1820, in Castropol, 
Asturias, Spain, and Isabel Rabasa, born in 1810 in 
Torredombarra, Catalonia, Spain. Asturias and Catalonia 
are situated in northern Spain, near Barcelona. 

Domingo Martinez was the son of Luis Martinez and 
Tomasa Garcia, while Isabel was the daughter of Juan 
Rabasa and Josefa Soler, all of northern Spain. Domingo 
Martinez died at the age of 31 in New Orleans after a brief 
career in the mercantile business. (Dates unavailable.) 

Domingo and Isabel Martinez were the parents of 
John Domingo Martinez, who was born on November 11, 
1843, in New Orleans, and died on December 5, 1908. He 
was married to Elizabeth McCarthy, a native of Cork, 
Ireland, who died in New Orleans on January 2, 1900. From 
their marriage were born James Joseph, John Domingo Jr., 
William Kelly, Isabel, Mary Margaret (Mae) and Inez 
Martinez. Isabel became Mrs. Charles A. Hardesty, Inez Mrs. 
Joseph K. Boland and Mary Margaret (Mae) Mrs. James K. 
Wadick. 

William Kelly Martinez, father of Margaret Cowan, 
spent a career in the wholesale grocery business in New 
Orleans at a time when that business flowed through whole- 
sale and small retail stores rather than supermarkets. 

William Kelly Martinez, was born on June 23, 1875 


and died in July of 1938. His wife was the daughter of Alice 
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Gertrude Bishop, who was born on November 1, 1849, and 
died on August 5, 1918, and Daniel Dickson, who was born 
on December 19, 1849 and died on December 22, 1922. 

Alice Gertrude Bishop was the daughter of Samuel L. 
Bishop of Germantown, Pennsylvania, and Mary Schmidt, 
who was born in Alsace, Germany. Samuel L. Bishop was the 
son of Paul L. Bishop, who was born in England in 1746 and 
came to America in 1806. He was married to Sara Lippart, 
who was of French heritage. 

Samuel Bishop became a lieutenant colonel in the 
Confederate Army. Commander of the 20th Louisiana 
Regiment, he served with such distinction that he was 
awarded his sword upon cessation of hostilities. Samuel and 
his brother Robert Bishop had resettled from Pennsylvania 
to the Louisiana-Mississippi area prior to the Civil War. 

There also have been strong English ties in the fami- 
ly of Margaret Martinez Cowan. Daniel Dickson and his 
brother Charles at early ages became associated with Samuel 
Brook, a Liverpool, England, sailmaker who came to New 
Orleans in the mid-1800s and founded a company which 
supplied tarpaulins to protect cargo that sat on the open 
wharves prior to being loaded onto ships bound for Europe. 
Brook and a brother, William, headed Brook Tarpaulin 
Company, in which Samuel Brook built a fortune. Samuel 
Brook and his wife were lost at sea on a voyage to Europe in 
the mid-1890s. He had named the Dickson brothers benefi- 
ciaries in his will, acknowledging that they helped him build 
his fortune. 

The Cowan family’s English heritage is detailed in a 
separate story about Joseph Greaves and his daughter, 
Araminta. 


Slaves sought refuge on Ship Island 

It was a common practice all over the South, including the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast area, for farmers and merchants to own slaves 
prior to the Civil War. The National Archives in Washington docu- 
ments the escape of four men , three of whom were the property of R. 
C. Cowan of Handsboro during the war. 
The slaves, or “contrabands,” as they were called by Union forces at Ship 
Island off the Mississippi Coast, rowed out to the ship Marion on 
September 24, 1861, seeking refuge. The Mississippi Coast was under 
military rule by the Union forces. 
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Degree in hand, Walt Cowan heads for New 
Orleans Newpaper Career in 1936 


Getting started on a career in 
newspapering became the big item 
in my agenda, and New Orleans 
would prove to be the place. Also, it 
would be the locale of romance and 
marriage. 

At the University of Missouri in 
Columbia I had become friendly 
with the seven students who had 
resigned from the Louisiana State 
: — University School of Journalism 
iret ala inttem after refusing to submit to censorship 

7 demanded by the Huey Long crowd in 
publication of the student/campus newspaper. I was work- 
ing on the copy desk of the Columbia Missourian one day 
when the school’s dean strode into the room and announced 
that Missouri was inviting the LSU students to complete 
their education at Mizzou. All of them enrolled at Missouri, 
and I got to know them. 

When I arrived in New Orleans seeking a job, one of 
them, David McGuire, already was on the staff of The Item. 
He steered me to the right contacts and I landed a job, at a 
paltry Depression-era salary of $15 per week, but any job 
was treasured in those years. 

Besides helping me to get the job, David and his fam- 
ily introduced me to the brown-eyed, black-haired beautiful 
young woman, Margaret Martinez, I’d eventually marry. 

From reporter I progressed to assistant city editor 
but after five and a half years on The Item I was lured away 
to become a public relations/advertising representative of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad headquartered in Mobile. 

I was never able to rid : 
myself of the ink in my blood, 
especially after my roommate at 
Mizzou, Ed Ogle, had come to New 
Orleans and gone to work on the 
New Orleans States, where he 
became news editor and head of 
the copy desk, and kept urging me 
to return to New Orleans. 

Meantime, the romance with 


Margaret in 1940 
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Margaret had blossomed, and we were married on 
September 28, 1940, prior to the move to Mobile. By the 
time we returned to New Orleans we were the parents of a 
son, Walter Jr., “Wally” for short. William Douglas (Doug) 
arrived nearly five years later. The pair would find success 
in their own way — Wally as an attorney and Douglas as an 
airline pilot. 

Older brothers Murdock and Morris had married sev- 
eral years before I took the step, Murdock to Margret 
Grayson of Biloxi and Morris to Estelle Bielenberg of 
Gulfport. Murdock and Margret became the parents of 
William Murdock Jr., (Bill) and Mary Margret Cowan, and 
Morris and Estelle became the parents of Morris Joseph Jr. 
Bill Cowan became an electrical engineer and his sister a 
housewife. Morris Jr., after a career in the Navy, became a 
chemist for a health-oriented manufacturing company. 

I returned in mid-1945 as a reporter on The States, 
subsequently becoming city editor, managing editor and 
editor of The States-Item, so named because of the merger 
of the two newspapers in 1958. 

Murdock became a Chicago hotel manager, serving at 
The Drake for approximately 20 years, and then working at 
hotels in Florida. Morris, who worked for the U. S. Navy 
Seabees at the outset of World War II, later helped build 
ships at the Pascagoula Ingalls yard, and following the war 
became a merchant in Handsboro, where the Cowan family 
had first set its roots in America. 

Elizabeth, who graduated from Perkinston Junior 
College, married Moody Grishman, became an anesthetist 
after going to nurses’ school in New Orleans, then assisted 
her husband in the operation a8 a E Biko real estate firm. 
They are the parents of 5 rs 
four children, Melanie, 
David, Naomi, and ; 
Milton. Melanie spenta | 
career with the Veterans 
Administration, David 
became an attorney, 
Naomi taught school 
for a time and then 
switched to _ school 
administration, and 
Milton took over the 
family real estate busi- | 
ness. 


Howard K. Smith, left, and Walter Cowan, at 
work on The Item, 1938. 
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Carrier to editor, he only wanted 
to deliver the day’s news 


Delivering newspapers is an excellent way for a 
youngster to make a little money, establish financial inde- 
pendence and get to know his community. It also could lead 
to a career, which it did for me. 

As I rolled up issues of the Biloxi/Gulfport Daily 
Herald so I could pitch them into yards and onto porches 
along a six-mile route in Mississippi City and Gulfport, the 
news of the day intrigued me. So much so that I’d read most 
of the paper before I began the route. And the fact that | 
had to call on every household to collect 15 cents a week 
kept me in touch with the community. Of that 15 cents, I 
got to keep seven and a half cents, which meant my weekly 
take was approximately $7.50 for the route which totaled 
100 customers, varying from time to time. 

Good money, I thought, and it was. Movies were a 
dime and 25 cents at the Anderson and Saenger theaters, 
respectively, popcorn was a dime, and a box of cheese tid- 
bits but a nickel. I earned enough to buy all my clothes, and 
occasionally contribute to our household expenses during 
hard times, especially in 1929 and 1930. 

Basketball was my passion, however, and I would 
sneak in a session of goal shooting at every opportunity. 
The paper route, along with my interest in reading, led me 
to begin submitting sports stories to the Daily Herald, and to 
The Times-Picayune. “I can do that,” I thought when the 
idea of writing the news stories struck me. To my surprise, 
the newspapers printed the stories as I wrote them. My 
friends and teachers were impressed, and I even began 
entering The Times-Picayune’s Biggest News of the Week 
essay contest, occasionally winning; at the same time Hale 
Boggs was playing basketball and entering the contest at his 
high school in Long Beach. (He won more often.) 

Hale, later the majority leader in Congress, and I 
developed a friendship that lasted through his career in 
Congress. He often visited or telephoned me during my 
years in newspapering, especially during the time I was edi- 
LOL, : 

When a junior in high school I tried out for basket- 
ball and made the team as a forward, although I jumped 
center at the tipoff because I could out jump taller team- 
mates. As a senior, I was captain. I didn’t try out for the 
team at Perkinston my first year there, but did go out as a 
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sophomore and made the squad. No star, but I played in 
about half the games. 

After graduating from the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri, I headed for New Orleans, feeling a 
desire to get back nearer my Gulf Coast family. Getting a job 
at The Item was a cinch, because the managing editor had 
graduated from Mizzou years before. 

After five years, I left The Item for a railroad public 
relations/advertising job, from which I could not move 
because of wartime restrictions. Meantime, the New Orleans 
States began asking me to join its staff. As the war in Europe 
wound down, I was classified 1-A, sent to Fort McClellan for 
a physical examination, which I passed, and was notified to 
be ready to report for active Army duty in three weeks. 
Victory in Europe came May 8, 1945, and, because I was 
married and had a child, my name was dropped to the last 
of the draft list, never to resurface. I accepted the States job. 

Ironically, when I initially went to New Orleans | 
applied at The Times-Picayune but found no job opening. 
On the States, I was a general assignment reporter for nine 
months, then was named city editor, a post I held for 18 
years, succeeding to managing editor, then editor, by 1969. 
At retirement in 1979 I was also a vice-president of The 
Times-Picayune Publishing Corporation, as well as editor of 
The States-Item, which The Times-Picayune owned. (By that 
time The States had bought The Item, and had become The 
States-Item. ) 

As reporter and editor, I had a front row seat at the 
evolving news scene, in politics especially. News people give 
a lot of attention to newsmakers, and they also get a lot of 
attention, deserved or not. 

I was a reporter at the time of the Louisiana Scandals, 
when the corrupt politicians of the post Huey Long regime 
were brought to justice by the U. S. government, covering 
several of the major trials. Later, I played a newsman’s role 
in covering the reform movement in Louisiana when Sam 
Jones won the governorship over Earl Long, Huey’s brother, 
and in elections through the terms of Richard Leche, Sam 
Jones, Jimmie Davis, Robert F. Kennon, John McKeithen and 
Edwin Edwards. It was a great time to be a newsman in 
Louisiana. | 

As a young reporter I was among several who covered 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Orleans visit in 1938, 
and was sitting in the dining room at Antoine’s when his co- 
host, Mayor Robert S. Maestri, asked him, “How’d you like 
dem ersters, Mr. President?” Nothing Roosevelt did or said 
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overshadowed the Mayor’s quote. 

Politicians, even Presidents, like to cozy up to editors 
and the attention can be exciting. Jimmy Carter invited me 
to the White House twice in the early 1970s, and I went 
once. Gerald Ford invited me to breakfast at the Shamrock 
Hotel in Houston in 1976. President Richard Nixon invited 
me to a meeting in Birmingham in 1974, but I did not 
accept. 

In Houston some 25 newspaper editors and television 
station managers gathered in the dining room just before 8 
a.m. to greet President Ford. While the others crowded 
around the front door, I felt it would be better just to 
observe the proceedings, and languished at the back of the 
room. I stood there no more than a couple of minutes 
before Gerald Ford walked into the dining room from the 
kitchen (undoubtedly a Secret Service ploy), pushed his 
hand toward me and said, “I’m Gerry Ford.” 

I took it in stride, not making much ado, greeting him 
quietly so as not to disturb the bunch at the door, but talk- 
ing as fast as politeness would permit. When suddenly the 
others turned and saw me talking with the President, they 
hurried over like a pack of hounds — news hounds. Soon 
Ford was handshaking and talking to everyone. 

The meeting with Ford was in sharp contrast to the 
one with President Carter a couple of years later. Seated in 
the Cabinet Room of the White House, a group of us had 
started to rise to greet Carter as he entered. “Be seated, gen- 
tlemen,” spoke the President, as he walked behind us with- 
out shaking a hand. Not the usual politician, Mr. Carter. 

Back to Roosevelt’s visit, he came to New Orleans just 
before his Justice Department began serious investigations 
into corruption which had flourished in state and parish 
governments following Huey Long’s assassination. His mis- 
sion was to forge a political peace between the Louisiana 
Democratic party and the national party, which he did by 
making available money for public expenditures withheld 
during Huey’s opposition to him. 

The Scandals trials provided the most excitement, 
and greatest results, of any political upheaval in my career, 
ending in federal prison terms for the governor, members of 
the Orleans Levee Board, the president of Louisiana State 
University, the state’s conservation commissioner, and a 
host of others. 

The New Orleans newspapers, through their coverage 
of the Scandals, brought a lot of national attention to the 


state. The purpose of this piece is not, however, to detail 
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those happenings, in which I played a reporter’s role. 

Later as editor I reveled in the discoveries of Bill 
Lynch, a great reporter, who by his talents to turn up wrong- 
doing in the state government set the pace for investigative 
reporting in Louisiana. I hired him in 1965, just as 
Hurricane Betsy struck New Orleans, and the storm he cre- 
ated in Louisiana politics and government rivaled Betsy’s. 

The single story that brought the most attention dur- 
ing my years as editor (1969-80) was District Attorney Jim 
Garrison’s investigation into the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy. 

Jack Dempsey, a star police reporter, wrote in his 
weekly column in late 1966, some three years after 
Kennedy’s death, that Garrison was about to launch a thor- 
oughgoing probe into the assassination. Uneasy about the 
item, I called Dempsey prior to publication and asked him if 
his information was solid. He assured me it was. No other 
news organization paid any attention to the column piece 
when it was published, and we did not seek at the time to 
expand upon it. Several weeks later, however, Dempsey 
called me and urged me to find out more about Garrison’s 
probe. At the same time, he gave me more reasons we 
should do it. 

The prodding by Dempsey moved us into action. 
John Wilds, then city editor, dispatched David Snyder to 
City Hall to see if Garrison had requested city funds in fur- 
thering his project. Indeed he had, and Snyder dug up 
records showing Garrison was spending city funds wildly in 
sending his people on many investigative missions, some 
out of the country. This led me to realize we had the mak- 
ings of a sensational story. 

Dempsey and Snyder poured their information into 
the city desk, with Wilds coordinating it. We talked over the 
story, and agreed we had enough facts to justify it. I sug- 
gested that the first story should be rewritten, and Wilds 
selected Rosemary James, a talented writer, to put the piece 
together. 

Thus, Rosemary James wrote the finished story, but 
it was Jack Dempsey who broke it to the world. I say world, 
because within hours after the States-Item hit the streets, I 
began receiving telephone calls from editors in London, 
Rome, New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington 
and other points. By next morning there were some 80 out 
of town news correspondents in town following the story. 

When we sent James to confront Garrison, since pol- 


icy dictated that we seek comment from the principal in any 
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such story, Garrison looked at it, threw it on the floor, and 
claimed his probe would be ruined if we published it. 

I gave the signal to publish. That very day Garrison 
called a press conference and denounced the States-Item. 
He wasn’t about to drop the probe, however, finally bring- 
ing an indictment against Clay Shaw, whom he put on trial 
on a charge of conspiring to kill President John F. Kennedy, 
and for which it took a jury less than an hour to return a 
verdict of not guilty. 

Garrison’s probe had crumbled, and he had ruined a 
man in the process. That wasn’t the last of the story, how- 
ever. In 1991, movie maker Oliver Stone and Kevin Costner 
glorified Garrison in a movie full of as many false allegations 
and suppositions as Garrison’s pitiful probe, in which he 
changed his theories several times as to how the shooting in 
Dallas had taken place. 

There were dozens of other rich experiences along 
the way but none more exciting or bringing more attention 
to The States-Item’s coverage. 

I served as president of the Louisiana-Mississippi 
Associated Press Association in 1972-73, and gave the com- 
mencement address at the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri in 1977. In 1980 I was chosen for the 
Hall of Fame at Mississippi Gulf Coast Junior College. I 
retired in 1979, after which I served six years on the Board 
of Trustees of the New Orleans Museum of Art and seven 
years aS chairman of the Visiting Committee of the 
Communications Department of Loyola University. At the 
same time, I taught journalism at the University of New 
Orleans, and later co-authored histories of New Orleans and 
Louisiana published by Louisiana State University Press. 

The experiences add up to a dream come true for a 
Mississippi Gulf Coast newspaper boy who became fascinat- 
ed with the printed word, feeling the flow of ink in his veins, 
and even rating a mention for a number of years in Who’s 
Who in America, deserved or not. 


—Walter Greaves Cowan 


Derivation of Cowan Name 


The name Cowan derives from the Scottish Colquhoun, the common pronun- 
ciation being Cohoon. Cowan is a corruption of that name, according to information in 
the Edinburgh City Library, Scotland. 

The name may also derive from the word Cowan, meaning a dry-stone diker, according 
to the publication Your Clan Heritage published by Cascade Publishing Company in 
Jedburgh, Scotland, written by Alan McNie. 

The Colquhouns were a clan in Scotland and, depending on the dialect, the name has 
been spelled differently from time to time, and by different groups. 


...And where they settled 


Family spreads across USA 
during Twentieth Century 


While the original Cowan contingent about whom we 
write in this chronicle settled in Mississippi, the family 
reflects, as the 20th Century winds down, the general move- 
ment of the population. 

Family members are spread far and wide from 
Mississippi to Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Minnesota and 
Alabama, and to states along the eastern seaboard of the 
United States. The third and fourth generations of the 
Cowans who came from Ireland are fanning out across 
America. 

Walter G. Cowan Jr. (Wally) and his wife Nancy, par- 
ents of four daughters, reside in Dallas where he is a senior 
attorney for J. C. Penney Co. His brother, William Douglas 
(Doug) and his wife Carol Souders Cowan, parents of two 
boys, live in Albuquerque, New Mexico. He is a senior cap- 
tain for Southwest Airlines. Wally and Doug were captains 
in the Army and Air Force, respectively. 

Wally served in the Judge Advocate General depart- 
ment of the Army, attending the school at the University of 
Virginia after receiving a law degree at Loyola University. 
Doug, a liberal arts graduate of Loyola, trained at several Air 
Force bases. 

Morris J. Cowan Jr. and his wife Janet Gessner Cowan 
reside in Maple Grove, Minnesota, a suburb of Minneapolis. 
They are parents of three daughters. A retired Navy officer 
who holds an advanced degree in science, he is employed by 
Medtronic, Inc., a medical device manufacturing company. 
His wife is a senior regulatory associate with another med- 
ical device manufacturer. She is a graduate nurse with a 
business degree from Metro State University in Minneapolis. 

William Murdock Cowan and his wife Margret 
Grayson Cowan, parents of William Murdock (Bill) Cowan Jr. 
and Mary Margret Cowan, for many years resided in 
Chicago, where Murdock was resident manager of the Drake 
Hotel. Mary Margret is a housewife who, with her family, 
resides in Quincy, Illinois. Bill met an untimely death, hav- 
ing been killed in 1972 by a stray bullet as he left work at 
the General Telephone Electric Company plant in a Boston 
suburb. He and his wife Joan were parents of a son and 
three daughters. 

Elizabeth Cowan Grishman and her husband Moody 
Grishman are the parents of two daughters and two sons. 
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Moody established and operated for many years a real 
estate and insurance agency in Biloxi, Mississippi, where 
they reside. She assisted in the agency, and prior to mar- 
riage was an anesthetist in New Orleans. 

The children of Wally and Nancy Cowan are Kelly 
Mills Cowan Ellis, Renee Gailey Cowan and Jonté Marie 
Cowan Warren (twins), and Margaret Louise (Margee) 
Cowan. 

Douglas and Carol’s children are Douglas Greaves 
(Grey) Cowan and Kyle Tolan Cowan. 

The children of Morris and Janet Cowan are Tracy 
Lynn Cowan Gray, Marilee Alice Cowan and Bridget Ann 
Cowan. 

The children of Elizabeth and Moody Grishman are 
Melanie Flax, David Grishman, Naomi Grishman and Milton 
Grishman. 

The children of Bill and Joan Cowan are Frank 
Murdock Cowan, Lois Ann Cowan Farrington and Victoria 
Cowan of St. Petersburg, Florida. Cynthia Cowan Shakour, 
eldest of Bill and Joan’s children, is deceased. 
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...And where they settled 


Epilogue to the Cowan story 


The Deep South, especially Mississippi, was a new 
frontier in 1837 when 22-year-old Robert Clifton Cowan and 
two brothers set sail for America and a new life. Imagine the 
courage it took for them to forsake their native home in 
Northern Ireland to journey to a land they’d only heard 
might offer greater opportunities. 


Risky venture? Certainly. 

Driven by necessity? Possibly. 
Enchanted by the tales emanating from 
America? Possibly. 

Challenged to find a new, more 
prosperous life? No doubt. 


Wild countryside had made up what became the state 
of Mississippi just 20 years before the Cowan brothers set 
foot there. Farmers in Ireland, they plowed the land in their 
new homeland, worked to build homes from the immense 
pine forests, became involved in the process of setting up 
local governments, and established a general store which 
became a center of activity at Handsboro on the Gulf Coast. 

Life was humming along by the time the Civil War 
broke out in 1860, a war that left the Cowan families deci- 
mated, their merchandising business devastated. A back- 
woods economy brought to a standstill, generations felt the 
stinging effects of the war. But overcome they did, although 
many years passed before they could re-establish them- 
selves, and start anew to contribute to the business, political 
and educational progress of the area. 

The purpose of this story has been to detail some of 
those efforts, with a view toward chronicling them for history. 


—Walter Greaves Cowan 


Diversity in Religion 


The Cowan Family is as diverse in religion as it is in nationalities. While 
the original line of Cowans are Presbyterians, through intermarriages a 
number of other faiths are represented. These include Baptist, 
Methodist, Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran and other denominations. 
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Top left, Dr. Mahlon Fraleigh and Morris 
Cowan relax at Biloxi River Cowan week- 
end home. Right, Elizabeth Cowan 
Grishman and Pet,“Sugar.” 

Second row at left, Wally greets daughter 
Margee after she received diploma at 
Dallas Highland Park High School; below, 
a family gathering with Morris Cowan, 
Genevieve Fraleigh, Moody Grishman, 
Estelle Cowan, foreground, Elizabeth 
Grishman and Mahlon Fraleigh. 
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Third row, Douglas Cowan, 
right, and buddy Conner 
Warren pose in dress uni- 
forms; Margaret Cowan 
greets new granddaughter 
as Nancy Cowan, the 
mother, looks on. 


Flashbacks of a Lifetime 


Top left, Walter and Margaret go courting in a row- 
boat on Bayou LaCombe in 1939; right, Twins 
Jonté, left, and Renee Cowan primp for a party. 
Second row at left, back row, Wally, Kelly and 
Nancy Cowan, front seated: Walter with 
grandaugter Margee, Renee, Margaret and Jonté, 
pictured at gathering on the Grishman farm. 
Second row right, Grandmother Margaret shows 
off granddaughters Kelly, Renee and Jonte. Third 
row, Elizabeth and Walter as children at Bond, 
Murdock at his desk in the Drake Hotel, and Walter 
in his editor’ office. Bottom, Walter with friend Ed. 
Barrett during his table-waiting days in St. Louis. 


Author’s Album Page 


Air Force Captain Douglas 
Cowan, wife 

Carol Souders Cowan 

at right. 

Second row, Douglas and 
Wally as children in 
Audubon Park. Douglas, 
Carol with sons Kyle and 
Grey, middle of page. 
Lower photo shows Cowan 
families at gathering in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Walter G. Cowan Jr. (Wally), 
takes a bride, Nancy Gayle 
Mills at top left. Wally in 
Army uniform with firstborn, 
Kelly, right. 
Second row, the family of 
Wally and Nancy, standing 
from left; Jonté, Kelly and 
Wally. Seated: Renee, 
Margee and Nancy. 
Third row down, Nancy, 
Kelly, Jonté and Renee. 
Bottom row, great grand- 
daughters Winter Warren, 
left, Emily and Coco Ellis, 
right. 
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